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The Election and 
the Republican Party 


* 


Mr. Horn: I ama Republican, and I am disturbed about the future 
the Republican party. After the shock of the election I am beginning 
wonder, like millions of others, what the future holds for the Re- 
blican party, or whether it has any future. 

This year marked the fifth consecutive defeat for Republican presi- 
ntial candidates. This presidential election was the closest one since 
16; but Governor Dewey in 1948 received fewer votes than he got 
1944, although more votes were cast this year than in 1944. Re- 
blican congressional candidates generally ran below Dewey this 
ar. In fact, Governor Dewey received only 600,000 votes more than 
sarbert Hoover received in 1928, although there are many million 
sre potential and actual voters now than there were twenty years 
o. Moreover, this fifth consecutive defeat means that the Republi- 
ns, by 1952, will have been out of the White House for the longest 
ne that either the Democrats or the Republicans have been out of 
wer since the end of the Civil War. The Republicans can no longer 
im to be the majority party of the country. Many people are say- 
s that, unless the Republican party changes, it will die. If I were a 
smocrat, I would also be disturbed about the future of the Repub- 
an party. 

Senator Flanders, should all Americans be concerned about the 
‘ure of the Republican party? 


Senator Fianpers: All Americans, whether affiliated with the 
mocratic party or the Republican party, should be concerned. I 
s interested the other day when a Democratic senator whom we all 
pect stated in so many words his concern for the strength of the 
publican party. And the reason he was concerned is a reason which 
ist affect us all—that the continuation of democratic government 
ends on there being two strong parties. It depends on bipartisan 
vernment. We see the reverse of that in European governments, 
ich are splintered up into small parties and which govern them- 
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selves with difficulty and without real success by transient combii 
tions of these splinters. We cannot do it that way. 


Mr. Horn: Senator Baldwin, do you feel that the election threat 
the successful functioning of the two-party system? 


SENATOR BaLpwIn: It does unless the Republican party meets - 
challenge of this particular time. It depends upon whether or not ° 
Republican party measures up to its responsibility to continue to ex 
as a party and preserve the two-party system. I think that that is ¢ 
of the party’s great opportunities now. 

Any minority party as a matter of policy faces a number of pos 
bilities. In our case we could deny the need to deal with high pric 
for example, or housing, or health, or education, or reclamation. 
we could simply oppose all proposals coming from the other pan 
claiming either that they will not work or that they are too costly, 
that they are too socialistic. Finally, we could outbid the other par 
if the Democrats offer public housing to rent at fifty dollars a mon 
for example, we Republicans could offer it to rent at twenty-f 
dollars a month. I reject all these proposals, but I do say that now 
the time for us to reappraise our party; to build it into a vehicle 
the political expression of twenty-two million Americans plus as ma 
more as we can attract to it. And I think that with a positive : 
proach we can attract more than twenty-two million. 


Mr. Horn: Senator Baldwin, I take it that you are very clear tl 
the Republican party must reorganize and become a liberal par 
Senator Flanders, would you agree with that stand? 


SENATOR Fianpers: I thoroughly agree, but I want to spec 
what is meant by a Republican “‘liberal’”? party and Republic 
“liberal” policy. It means that the legislation we propose and supp 
must be directed toward human ends; but it also means that 1 
methods which we propose for attaining those human ends must 
methods which will work. 


Mr. Horn: One of the ways in which the party must examine h 
it can become liberal is to look at the lessons of this past election a 
to see what they hold forthe future of the party. To consider t 
question, we are privileged to present Representative Clifford Hc 
speaking from Kansas City, Missouri. 


_ Concressman Hops: What the Republican party should do n 
is a timely subject for discussion, and I suppose that most of us hz 
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covered sufficiently by this time to come out of the cyclone cellar 
nd at least take a look around. About the best comment I heard on 
1e election was that of the man who said that the Republicans had 
ccomplished the hitherto-unheard-of feat of snatching defeat right 
ut of the jaws of victory. Well, it was just about that way, and it 
sems to me that the first question to be answered is: “Why did we 
se?’ That is always important, but it is particularly so this time 
ecause we lost when all the signs indicated a walkaway. Something 
stious went wrong. Was it the ticket, the platform, or the way the 
ampaign was conducted? J think that we had a strong ticket; we had 
fine platform. It seems to me (and I think to most people) that the 
vain reason we lost was because we made the wrong kind of cam- 
aign. The campaign was conducted from the beginning on the 
neory that a majority of the people of this country had already made 
p their minds to vote Republican and that those people would not 
hange their minds. That theory is quite different from the one on 
hich we have always gone in Kansas, namely, that an election is not 
ver until the polls close. But the first theory seemed to be working 
| this campaign. 

What I am saying now in criticism is pure Monday-morning 
uarterbacking—anybody can look back now and point out a lot of 
listakes. But if the mistakes are analyzed, they all stem back to the 
ne fault of overconfidence. If this is true, then our failure was due 
rincipally to overconfidence and the mistakes which it inspired. The 
roblem is then not nearly so great as it would have been if we had 
iled because our fundamental policies were wrong and our candi- 
ates were not well qualified. Furthermore, while it is discouraging to 
ave lost—especially under the circumstances—those who are mourn- 
1g, or perhaps celebrating, the demise of the Republican party are a 
ttle premature. The party is far from dead; it has recovered in the 
ast from far worse blows. 

It seems to me that there are three things, among others, which 
1ould be done soon: first, determine the policy which the party will 
low in Congress; second, put more accent on youth and new faces 
| party affairs; third, build up a better party organization from the 
round up. 

As to the first point, one hears conflicting views expressed among 
epublicans. There are those who say that the party should become 
lore conservative and that its members in Congress should make no 
ympromise with Administration proposals. I cannot believe that that 
ould be a wise course. In the first place, I have never heard such 
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views expressed except by persons over fifty years of age. I am su: 
such views are almost universally opposed by the younger membe: 
of the party. Now, I am in the over-fifty age group myself, but I can 
not see much future for any party based upon an appeal directed sole! 
to those in the upper age group. A party which does that is almo: 
dead already. 

In the second place, to adopt such a policy would be an outrigh 
repudiation of the platform upon which all Republican members + 
Congress were elected. It seems to me that what we should do in Con 
gress is to bend every effort to carry out the provisions of our part 
platform. It was a good platform at convention time, and it is a goc 
one now. If the Republican members of the two houses would me: 
at an early date and go on record as reaffirming the Republican pla 
form, and authorize the Republican leaders in Congress to so stat’ 
it would be salutary for the party and would inspire confident 
everywhere. 

I would follow this up by giving more prominence to younger par- 
members, both in and out of Congress. I am not suggesting the abo: 
tion of the seniority rule until something better comes along; but o» 
of the disadvantages of that system is that it holds back able new ma 
who in many cases are more representative of party thinking ar 
leadership than those who have seniority by reason of the fact thi 
standpat Republican districts have re-elected them year after yez 
We need greater representation in congressional councils of men wk 
represent marginal districts—those who have gotten close to tl 
people because they have had to fight hard for election. Outside Co: 
gress, too, more attention must be given to those in younger a: 
groups. They should be encouraged to accept and exercise leadersh: 
and to become candidates for important offices. 

This brings me to the question of better party organization fra 
bottom to top. This is particularly important in view of the fact thi 
we lost this year mostly because our organization, as a result of ove 
confidence, did not function as it should have. The most effective « 
ganizations in getting out the vote this year were the labor organiz 
tions. Had our party organization been half as effective and enthus 
astic as the labor unions were, we would have won. 

Finally, our over-all objective must be to convince the voters 
this country that the Republican party is interested in the probleri 
of the people and that voting the Republican ticket will help to soll! 
these problems. That has always been the basis of political success} 
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this country. The suggestions which I have made outline some of 
means which I think might be used to attain this objective. 


Mr. Horn: Now that we have heard from a middle western 7 
publican, I would like to ask how a liberal Republican party will diffe 
from a liberal Democratic party. 


SENATOR Fianpers: If the word “liberal” were used in exactly th 
same sense with reference to both parties, there would be no difference 
But I feel that there is a real difference. A liberal Republican parti 
will address its legislation and its amendment of pending legislation 
that it both serves the needs of the people of the country as a who. 
and also provides practical and possible means for reaching, at 
taining, filling, and meeting those needs. That is the definition of 
liberal so far as it applies to our party. 


Mr. Horn: Does a liberal Republican party mean a “‘me-toc 
party—a New Deal party? 


SENATOR Batpwin: No, I think that it does not. I think that w 
ought to reject this ““me-too”’ idea and this idea of attempting to outba 
the Democrats. However, there are certain basic things which we ca 
be definitely for, and for which we can provide specific programs. Fc 
example, take the matter of job security; take the matter of cos 
tinuous employment; take the matter of health; take the matter « 
prices; take any matter which concerns the individual American te 
day. What the Republican party should do is to formulate program 
which can be met within the terms of liberty as we understand i: 
within the limits of our economy; and then be for those program 
Now, such programs may not involveas much in dollars and cents—the 
may not mean the giving-away of so much money; but they shou! 
nevertheless be designed to meet the needs of the American peopl 
We should then be positively for those proposals and try to convint 
the people that our program is better than the other fellow’s progra: 
and that it will work. 


SENATOR Fianpers: I think that we have a very practical examp: 
of the differences between liberal Republicans and liberal Democra: 
when we look at the history of the New Deal legislation and admini 
tration between 1932 and 1939. The New Deal set out to end uner 
ployment; it failed. There were still eight million unemployed in 193 
and it was only preparation for war which put an end to unemplo: 
ment. I am satisfied that, had the New Deal concerned itself with tl 
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expansion of business and its employment opportunities, the pra 
lem would have been solved. Furthermore, it was only by an enorma 
expansion of the government debt that the New Deal was able to < 
complish (to some extent in appearance only) those liberal objectiy 
which it set up and which have, on the whole, been accepted by t 
American people as desirable. 

That is what I mean by the difference between Democratic a: 
Republican liberalism. Our liberalism, while directed toward hum: 
needs, must also be of the kind which actually accomplishes the e: 
which we desire and accomplishes that end by the expansion of pa 
duction in this country (the only means by which those needs can. 
satisfied) instead of by words. 


SENATOR Batpwin: In other words, you mean that, the more p: 
duction we have, the more wealth in the general sense we create a: 
the better support we have on a broad basis for such social objectix 
as education and health and housing. But to return to a specific 4 
ample of what I mean by a program, and what I mean by liberali 
—a year ago this past fall, you and I, Senator Flanders, were ve 
much concerned over the matter of high prices. We conducted exte 
sive hearings and were aware—as many Republicans were—of 1 
problems of the people with high prices. You came back to Washiz 
ton, and together we formulated a program for dealing with that su 
ject of high prices. I think it unfortunate that the Republicans 
jected it. Maybe there were some things which should have been 
jected, but we did have an awareness of the problem of high pric 
and you particularly made a great contribution toward a program’ 
deal with it. Now it seems to me that it would have been a sign’ 
liberalism in this last session of the Congress had we gone forwz 
with that program. 


SENATOR FLANDERs: Very naturally I agree with you. I think tl 
the time was psychologically right at that moment for doing sor 
thing which would have obviated the third round of the spiral of | 
flation now being completed. 


Mr. Horn: You gentlemen have been speaking about the rec« 
of the Republican party in Congress, but another question arises he 
Election statistics show that, of the thirteen cities of over a half-n 
lion population in the United States, the Republicans in this elect’ 
were not able to carry a single one. You, Senator Baldwin, come fr 
a heavily urbanized state, and I would like to ask you how the | 
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blican party can improve its vote in the big cities. Is this not at 
ie basis of much of the need for reorganization of party thinking? 


‘SENATOR Batpwin: May I preface what I am going to say with this 
atement? It seems to me quite astounding that Republican strength 
creased in this last election in New England and in the Middle At- 
ntic states, which includes the great states of New York, New Jersey, 
id Pennsylvania. Its strength did not increase in New York, but it 
d in the other two. And it increased in the urban areas of the 
acific Coast. That indicated that Republicans must have had some 
ypeal. Now, I think that to broaden that appeal we must have, not 
“me-too” policy, not an outbidding policy, but a program and a 
licy with reference to labor which is friendly and sympathetic; and 
hich, with reference to industry, is also friendly and sympathetic. 
e must have a policy with reference to education and housing and 
ices and all the things which concern the people in order to win 
ick the vote of the urban areas, because, as you point out, that is 
nere the great vote is. We must show an awareness of the problems 
the people who live there—a sympathetic interest in those problems 
id a sincere desire and a program to deal with their solution. 


Mr. Horn: I gather from our description of a liberal Republican 
ogram that one of the difficult problems is to make Republican 
yeralism understood by the American people. How does one explain 
them what the limitations of our economic system are? 


SENATOR FLANDERS: That is, of course, a real problem. The most 
atifying experience which I had during the recent campaign was in 
king to college groups; and my experience during the campaign 
is almost entirely with the college groups. The students react im- 
sdiately to anything which realistically shows what means must be 
ken to make social improvements. I am hopeful that by having 
setings with young people the country over—not merely in college 
oups but in all the classes of society—that we can, in the same way, 
me to a mutual understanding of what is practical and necessary 
- reaching the human aims to which the Republican party must 
vote itself. 


SENATOR BALpwin: And, Senator, are you not very much heartened 
the open letter which came from the Young Republican Clubs of 
irvard, M.I.T., Radcliffe, and Wellesley? I personally think that it 
1 grand letter and a grand approach, and I feel highly pleased at the 
erest these young people have shown. 
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Senator Fianpvers: I believe that if we address ourselves to tha 
young people, the future is clearly a hopeful one, and nothing more 
hopeful has come to the public notice than this letter of which you 
speak. 


Senator Batpwin: I think that another thing which is highl; 
pleasing is that young Phillip Willkie, who has interested himself im 
politics, and whose father was, I think, one of the very greatest leader 
of our time, has made a proposal to the Republican National Com: 
mittee for the calling of a meeting to discuss Republican policies ana 
program. I think that that is a great thing, and I hope that the part: 
goes forward with that kind of meeting. 


Mr. Horn: Gentlemen, you are mentioning some very specifi 
steps here that the Republican party may take, but there is anothe 
argument which we should take up here. It has been suggested tha 
Republican prospects for success do not depend so much on the pol! 
cies of the party as on economic changes within the country. Sup 
pose we had another great depression—do you expect that tha 
automatically would lead to Republican victory? 


SENATOR FLANDERS: It seems to me that that is not merely a fai 
lacious but a cynical proposal for Republican success. I do not nee 
to expand on its being cynical, but I would like to say a word or tw 
about its fallaciousness. There is no evidence whatsoever that anothe 
depression will not throw us further to the left and further away fro» 
the possibility of maintaining the well-being of the citizens of tH 
country. With that conviction strongly in my mind (and I am sure i 
that of Senator Baldwin’s as well), it becomes the duty of the Repub) 
can party to join with the Democratic party so far as it is endeavo) 
ing to maintain employment, to maintain production, and to mait 
tain the prosperity and the well-being of the American people. 


SENATOR Batpwin: Do you not think that one of the best courss 
which the Republicans could follow in this Congress would be, first, 1 
propose measures designed to maintain employment at a high leve 
to maintain production at a high level, to prevent a depression; ani 
second, to object to and point out as foteehully, as we can any policies ¢ 
programs pursued by the Administration which, if continued, wou! 
bring on a depression? Do you not think that that is one of the gre: 
things which we can do in this coming Congress? 


SENATOR Fianpers: I feel convinced that we would be committir 
a shameful suicide if we pursued any other policy whatsoever. 
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Mr. Horn: We have heard a great deal about the bipartisan foreign 
icy. Should frank discussion of the bipartisan foreign policy be in- 
ded as a Republican responsibility? 


SENATOR FLanpers: That certainly is a Republican responsibility. 
spite of the unfavorable talk about the bipartisan policy, it has 
sn in effect in the two years during which I have been in Congress, 
1, to my mind, the foreign policy of the nation has been improved 
the fact that the Republicans have had a definite part in determin- 
‘it. The bipartisan basis begins when the legislation is passed; from 
1t point on it is an American policy. 


SENATOR Batpwin: It seems to me that, so far as our foreign policy 
oncerned, it would not be what it is now had it not been for Senator 
ndenberg and Republican leadership. And, as a matter of fact, the 
publicans, and particularly Senator Vandenberg, would have made 
re of a contribution had they been taken into the councils of the 
ministration as closely as they should have been taken. 


9ENATOR FLANDERS: I agree completely. 


Mir. Horn: But do you think that the American people have had 
hance to learn of the real services of Senator Vandenberg? 


SENATOR Batpwin: I know that they have not. I wished in this 
campaign that we had spent more time telling about the contri- 
ion of Senator Vandenberg and other Republicans in the formation 
our Republican foreign policy. Senator Vandenberg made one 
ech. He should have made many more. 


in. Horn: Senator Baldwin, you mentioned Phillip Willkie’s 
posal for a national Republican policies convention. I take it, 
ator Flanders, that you would agree with that proposal, also? 


ENATOR Fianpers: I likewise agree with that proposal. 


Ar. Horn: Gentlemen, I believe that you mentioned, also, that 
Republican party should support those proposals of the Truman 
ninistration which are in agreement with the Republican party 
form. 


ENATOR Batpwin: After all, Mr. Truman is the President of the 
erican people, and we must lend him our loyal patriotic support. 
't support includes pointing out as vigorously and as ably as we 
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‘can where we, as Republicans, think he is wrong. That is part of on 
job in the next Congress. | 


Mr. Horn: Senator Baldwin, do you agree with the statement 
Arthur Krock’s column in the New York Times of today that nothir 
can be expected of significant value from an effort to meet son 
people’s demands that the Republican party now be reorganize 
Mr. Krock argues that, in all past elections, the Republican Pre: 
dents have been elected because of a split in the Democratic part 
the rise of a popular leader like Theodore Roosevelt, or some gre: 
change that creates dissatisfaction with the Democrats. Is an effort: 
reorganize the Republican party, and by that I mean its leadersha 
a contradiction to the successful practices of a political party? 


SENATOR Batpwin: I should not like to think the Republican pan 
can win only through popular dissatisfaction with the party in powi 
I should like to think that the Republican party must be, in the futu 
as it has been most of the time in the past, a party of constructiv 
progressive ideas. It has furnished much of that type of leadership: 
American history. 


Mr. Horn: Senator Flanders, how would you feel about mee 
changes in the Republican leadership in Congress? | 


SENATOR FLANDERS: Changes, it seems to me, must be made} 
those cases where leadership has misinterpreted the desires and ide: 
of the American people—those desires and ideals which can 
reached. We can have a better leadership in the party. 


Mr. Horn: I gather from this discussion that you gentlemen pre: 
much agree with the remarks of these young Republicans in Mas 
chusetts whose letter you have mentioned: “If the present leadersh 
of the Republican party hopes to attract young men and women: 
ability and principle, it must rekindle our party’s traditional fires 
humanitarianism and sincere purpose. We cannot depend upor 
‘Truman depression’ for our next political opportunity. We m 
carve out this opportunity ourselves in a united Republican recor 
Congress which will support the next Republican candidate for Pri 
dent. This is the only suré promise of victory.” 


OPEN LETTER TO REPUBLICAN LEADERS* 


IE election in November, 1948, will probably go down in history as 
turning point for a revitalized Republican party or for its eventual 
line. The loss of five consecutive presidential elections can either 
ke or break our party. The choice lies in the hands of Republicans 
Congress and party leaders throughout the nation. It is not going to 
an easy or foolproof decision, but it must be made irrevocably and 
hout any appreciable delay. ... 

Just why the Republican party has failed to gain the confidence of 
: voters throughout this period is really another story, but certain 
sons must be kept in mind. It is true that the Roosevelt New Deal 
ated the most powerful political machine in American history. No 
amunity or section of the country was spared from the handiwork 
ts organization. But the nation tolerated this condition and a third 
1 fourth term, because a majority of voters trusted Roosevelt and 
; Democrats more than the Republican party. Underlying this 
itical situation was a changing concept of the accepted role of gov- 
ment in our economic and social life. This changing political phi- 
ophy was not confined to the United States and can hardly be 
med on the Democrats, regardless of how they exploited its ex- 
snce for selfish political ends. The Democrats were in power and 
ewd enough politicians to stay in power by correctly judging the 
per of the American people. 

During the first half of the Roosevelt New Deal, the record of the 
publican party in Congress was one of almost blind opposition to 
ial welfare measures, rearmament and the demands of a world in 
ich totalitarianism was on the march. The 1936 elections proved the 
lity of this negative approach in a presidential campaign. By 1940 
Republican presidential candidate was willing to compromise with 
tain elements of the Roosevelt foreign policy, but the imminence of 
- saved the day for President Roosevelt. By 1944 the Republican 
tform and candidate had indorsed many of the basic gains of the 
ly New Deal period, but it proved too difficult a task to persuade 
erica to change leadership in the midst of a great war. In 1948 the 
1e candidate was renominated and pursued the same agreement 
h the general aims of certain New Deal measures, even promising to 
end and expand many of them. If this was what the “people’”’ 
ated, why did it fail again in 1948? 

‘A condensed version of a letter addressed under date of November 26, 1948, to 


ublican leaders by the Harvard Young Republican Club, M.I.T. Young Republican 
5, Radcliffe Young Republican Club, and Wellesley Young Republican Club. 
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There can be no easy answer or neat generalization, but the polic: 
of the Eightieth Congress were certainly a factor. The Congress ¢ 
complished many fine and constructive things which should have 
ceived much greater emphasis during the campaign, but still it 1 
extremely vulnerable from a political point of view. ... 

On domestic issues, that Congress simply failed to create the rece 
which was necessary to give a majority of voters real confidence in t 
good faith of Republican promises for a “good and better Americe 
Rightly or wrongly, for most Americans this promised land mea 
more security, higher real income and benefits derived from an ev 
increasing role of government. Instead of recognizing these politi 
facts of life, the Republican program was apparently geared to alienz 
large sections of voters... . i 

Three examples should demonstrate our weakness in this field! 
general legislation. (1) The Taft-Hartley Act was a compromise | 
sulting from the Senate-House conference report, but the origiq 
measure enacted by the House of Representatives was enough to seq 
even the most reasonable labor leaders. The Senate version was ma 
restrained and sound in principle, but the damage had already bo 
done... . (2) Although the 1944 Republican platform pledged sx 
port for the “extension of the existing old-age insurance and une 
ployment insurance systems to all employees not already covered 
the Eightieth Congress only found time to lop off some half-millf 
persons who had been slipped into the Social Security rolls by | 
administrative ruling. . . . (3) Farm price supports were extended 
the Eightieth Congress, but in a hectic manner and with the elimif 
tion of government-sponsored storage facilities, although loans} 
farmers were conditioned on proper storage of crops. | 

It is unnecessary to go into other examples of politically inept lee} 
lation. Taken individually, most of the “fine-print” sections can} 
justified with technical reasons, but they can never be adequatt 
explained in a political campaign. The over-all impression did | 
inspire confidence among rank-and-file voters as to Republican tf 
tives and ultimate objectives. 

Equally damaging was what the Eightieth Congress left undcf 
Its procrastination on inflation and low-cost housing gave Presid} 
Truman a golden opportunity to exploit the demagogic and rab} 
rousing themes of “the people versus the gluttons of privilege.’ 

We must begin now to broaden the base of our party. We mf 
develop a program which will attract the support of responsible laff 
leaders and give the average worker a vested interest in the preset} 
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on of a private economy that simultaneously gives sympathetic rec- 
gnition to the need for greater security for all. The Republican plat- 
rm of 1948 quotes a passage from Lincoln to the effect: “We must 
link anew and act anew.” We have no other choice if the Republican 
arty is to survive as a party capable of becoming a majority party. 

What is most necessary now is for Republican leaders to agree on 
hat the Republican party stands for and then stick by their decisions 
ith intelligence and courage. As a framework for this affirmation the 
publican platform of 1948 is an excellent document, but it needs to 
e made more specific if it is to be translated into a positive legis- 
tive program. Such a program is a necessity for these next four years 
we are to gain the confidence of the American people... . 

The Democratic program of President Truman is rapidly becoming, 
| philosophy, if not in name, a program of labor-socialism. .. . But 
any of his demands upon Congress, while politically inspired, are 
ased upon the actual needs and desires of the American people. The 
publican party, by its vacillation and split personality, has per- 
litted the Democrats to capture the popular side of too many political 
sues. The Republican party can no longer organize merely to defeat 
dministration measures. It must be made clear just what the Re- 
ublican party is for. We urge that a responsible, unified Republican 
position critically examine Administration proposals and support 
1ose which are sound and seek to improve those which are defective. 
bove all, we urge that Republican leadership create the mechanism 
) develop and support a new, truly liberal program of its own. To do 
uis will require much closer cooperation and coordination between 
enate and House leaders than existed in the Eightieth Congress... . 

For sixteen years, with brief exceptions during presidential cam- 
aigns, the Republican party has drifted without effective and recog- 
ized policy or spokesmen. On any number of crucial issues, the Re- 
ablican party is divided with no way to bring about a workable com- 
romise. . . . Lo remedy this situation will require a new approach and 
echanism of party organization, both in and out of Congress. It is 
nknown whether Governor Dewey is able or desires to exercise con- 
‘ol of Republican policy during these next four years. But some Re- 
ablican leaders or group of leaders must be designated and generally 
scognized as spokesmen for the party. We strongly urge that a na- 
onal meeting of party leaders be called before the next session of 
ongress or in early January to select such a spokesman, redesign our 
arty organization, and establish Republican strategy for the next 
yur years. It may be wise to have annual conventions of party leaders 
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during that period to reevaluate policies, take inventory of our polit 
cal stock, and give expression to viewpoints not represented by o 
Republican delegation in Congress. . . . | 

The Republican party must decide in 1948 what kind of candidat 
it must run for President in 1952, and then develop a consistent cor 
gressional record which that candidate can support and which wi 
support that candidate. .. . We can no longer afford to have congre: 
sional policies of one variety and presidential candidates of anothe 
... In the election of 1948 the record of a Republican Congress spok 
louder than the promises of the Republican platform and presidenti 
candidate. 

It would be completely impractical and undesirable to pick outt 
specific presidential candidate four years in advance, but it is possibt 
to foresee, on the basis of the last twenty years, just about what kir 
of candidate the Republican party cannot afford to nominate, and | 
shape our congressional record accordingly. Our next Republican ca} 
didate for President must be free from selfish nationalism and o 
structionism in foreign policy. Both terms require definition, but t 
general connotation should be sufficiently clear. Our next Republica 
candidate for President cannot run on a platform to repeal the genuia 
social advancements of the last sixteen years. For better or for wors 
the American people are not going back to the days of laissez faire ar, 
rugged individualism. That much is clearly foreseeable right now ' 
ROAD wel sie 

Republicans in both houses of Congress must be willing to cop 
promise personal principle and prejudice for the sake of country ail 
party. They must begin now to think out a program along enlighten} 
and humanitarian lines and then create the necessary party discipli 
in both houses of Congress to fight for it... . 
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What do we mean by the “Republican party”? What has been its historical 


role i in the American political scene? What are the evidences of its strength - 


ma weakness in the last election? 


What, in your opinion, should Republican party policy be during the next 
four years? Should Republicans in Congress vote for every proposal of the 

inistration which agrees with the Republican party platform? Should 
Bgsasions! Republicans oppose all Administration measures? Do you 
support bipartisan foreign policy? What part should Republicans take in 
the making of foreign policy? 


What do you believe to be the proper role of the minority party? Should 
it build a positive program of legislation designed to win the voter in the 
next election? Should it operate as the effective brake on the present Ad- 
ministration’s legislative program? How can it best operate as a construc- 
4 critic in the formulation of legislation? 


iow does Senator Flanders define “liberalism”? How does his program for 
Republican liberalism differ from the New Deal? How can Republican 
liberalism avoid becoming a “‘me-too” program of action? Should the Re- 
publicans try to “outbid” the Democrats for support? Do you agree that 
the Republican party must become a party of “liberalism”? Or should the 
Republican party become a party of “conservatism”? 


Do you agree with the speakers that the recent election and the five Re- 
publican presidential defeats endanger the two-party system? How has 
that system operated in American political history? Is it essential to its con- 
tinuance that the Republican party be strengthened? What is the role of 
third parties in the American political scene? What are the weaknesses, as 
you see them, of a multi-party system? Discuss with reference to the multi- 
party system as it operates in France, for example. 


What do you think the Republican party should learn from the recent 
lection? Should the Republican party be reorganized? How? Could it win 
ly when the Democrats are split? Would a depression mean a Republican 
ictory? Should the Republicans call a national policy convention? 
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